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firmly drawn. The majority of the continental
writers even went so far as to hold that because war
was a relation between States and not between
individuals it followed that the subjects of the
belligerents were enemies only as soldiers and not as
citizens, but this view was rejected as too extreme
by British and American jurists, Everyone was
agreed* however, on the essential point that the
immunity of civilians from direct attack was one
of the fundamental rules of International Law.
'Nobody doubts*, said Professor Oppenheim in his
classic work on International Law (6th ed., by
Professor H. Lauterpacht, p. 169), 'that they ought
to be safe as regards their life and liberty, provided
they behave peacefully and loyally; and that, with
certain exceptions, their private property should hot
be touched.1
This clear-cut nineteenth-century division be-
tween the civilian and the soldier became less
definite during the last war. For one thing the
whole male population fit to carry arms was now
subject to conscription so that every man became
a potential soldier. Even when not enrolled in the
army every adult, male or female, was liable to be
called on to perform some service in the prosecution
of the war. For another, the new weapons developed
during the war sometimes made the distinction a
difficult one to apply in practice. However anxious
the pilot of an aeroplane might be to attack only
military objectives, it was only in the most favourable
circumstances that he could be certain that his
bombs would not destroy civilians. As a result certain
writers have taken the extreme view that the